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DEDICATION 


For 
a new generation of leaders 


The future awaits! 


Honorifics 


All religious traditions recommend the use of honor- 
ifics when speaking about God, His messengers, and 
the companions of the messengers. In the Islamic tra- 
dition, the following honorifics are commonly used 
for names in this book: 


God 

Glory be to Allah 
Noah, Abraham, Moses, Jesus 

Peace be upon him 

Muhammad 
Blessings of Allah be on him and peace 
Abu Bakr, Umar, Uthman, Ali 
May Allah be pleased with bim 


Readers may wish to use the appropriate honorific 
when encountering a name for the first time, or 
whenever they wish to do so. 
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1 INTRODUCTION 


eadership is complex. It is also a subject of ev- 

erlasting interest. Books, speeches and advice 

from accomplished leaders and keen research- 
ers expound its intricacies and offer lessons for those 
aspiring to leadership. 

Nothing can be achieved without sound leader- 
ship. Nothing is too difficult to achieve with outstand- 
ing leadership. We exercise leadership at all levels, from 
within a family group to within a national polity. The 
influence of leadership is universal. Yet leadership is 
both mysterious and timeless. 

"Timeless, it is. From days of antiquity to the mod- 
ern era, the human collective has sought, or been sub- 
jected to, the influence, power or authority of leaders, 
for safety ot for advancement. Ancient historical rec- 
ords, divinely guided and revealed scriptures, and mod- 
ern accounts are all sources of understanding and 
inspiration about leadership and what it can or cannot 


accomplish. 
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As we search through these sources to seek inspi- 
ration and attempt to understand what leadership has 
meant to those who came before us, we are struck by 
the common threads that weave within the fabric of 
leadership, and by the consistency of basic principles 
that undergird its practice. 

Effective leadership is anchored in a vision. Vision 
leads to principles and core values that drive the exer- 
cise of leadership. Leaders articulate their vision, prin- 
ciples and core values when they assume leadership to 
set the course and motivate their followers. Inaugural 
addresses are a common means used by political lead- 
ers to inspire followers and inspire them toward 
achieving a common purpose. We can study inaugural 
addresses of leaders of nations and peoples when they 
take the helm of leadership to crack open a window 
into their vision of what leadership means to them, 
how they will lead and serve, how they will bring their 
populace together to reach an elevated level of dis- 
course and action, and how they will build on their col- 
lective energies and desires for a better future. A peek 
into a few inaugural addresses gives us a view into the 
vision that propels outstanding leaders in contempo- 
rary times. 

Take, for example, Thomas Jefferson, the drafter 
of the American Declaration of Independence, who 


later served as Vice President and President of the 
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United States. In his inaugural address to the nation, 
Jefferson spoke of his vision of “Equal and exact jus- 
tice to all ..."" 

More recently, John F. Kennedy served as the 
youngest and the first Catholic President of the United 
States. In his inaugural address, Kennedy shared his vi- 
sion of “... the survival and success of liberty." 

Nelson Mandela was a lifelong freedom fighter and 
the first President of post-apartheid South Africa, once 
his movement had shattered the walls of apartheid. In 
his inaugural address, Mandela expressed his vision as 
“...a better life for all South Africans." 

While articulating their visions, leaders also speak 
to what leadership and governance means to them and 
how they will govern. In their reference to “equal and 
exact justice”, “survival and success of liberty”, and “a 
better life for all”, these three outstanding leaders from 
three different times shared a common theme that 
foretold how they would govern. Justice, liberty and 


betterment were the touchstones of their leadership. 


Leadership in Perspective 


How has leadership changed over time? From an- 
tiquity to the modern era, societies have prospered or 
suffered under leaders imposed or chosen by them, by 
circumstance or by the will of the populace. What has 


remained unchanged is the core of what constitutes 
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good or poor leadership, even though we have encoun- 
tered different modes of what inspires goodness, what 
motivates effectiveness, what undergirds benevolence, 
and even how we recognize leadership as a force for 
good or evil. 

In How Millennials Can Lead Us Out of the Mess We're 
In, a Jew, a Muslim, and a Christian share Leadership Lessons 
from the Life of Moses, Mordecai Schreiber, Iqbal Unus 
and Jan Case Punnett write: 

*,.. Leadership is a complex phenomenon, and not all 

leaders succeed in the long run. Some people become 

victims of their own egos, some confuse service with en- 

titlement, others might break under the pressure of scru- 

tiny. ... Good leadership is critical to the success of any 

group. Good leadership draws its inspiration from life 

stories of great men and women, many of whom (such 

as Moses) set examples of conduct and character guided 

by God." iv 

To understand the timeless underpinnings of lead- 
ership, we may study inaugural addresses of excep- 
tional leaders over the ages, seeking to get a glimpse of 
how they have envisioned leadership in different times 
and circumstances, to learn from the past and to lift us 
up in the present. One such leader is a seventh century 
caliph in the nascent Islamic polity. 

Who is this seventh century Islamic caliph? His 
name was Abu Bakr Al-Siddiq. 


Introduction 


Abu Bakr, the Caliph 
Abu Bakr's given name was Abdullah ibn Uthman. 


Born in Mecca in the Arabian Peninsula in the late sixth 
century, Abu Bakr belonged to a rich Quraysh tribal 
family. Prophet Muhammad gave Abu Bakr the title 
Al-Siddiq, meaning “truthful,” when the latter declared 
unhesitating belief in the Prophet’s ascension and re- 
turn during the event of Isra and Mi'raj - the Night 
journey and ascension to Heaven - in the face of dis- 
belief and ridicule by others. 

Although three years younger than the Prophet 
Muhammad, Abu Bakr was also the father-in-law of 
the Prophet by the Prophet's marriage to Abu Bakr's 
daughter, Aysha. He was the most notable, and nearest, 
of the Prophet's companions, and was his companion 
in the cave where they hid during their escape from 
Mecca, their birthplace, to Medina, the town they 
adopted as their home and as the seat of the growing 
Muslim community. 

Abu Bakr was a man of wealth and was respected 
by his people. Even before accepting Islam, he had 
avoided vices common to pre-Islamic Arabian society, 
such as the worship of idols. He had also joined a 
group known as Hilf al-Fudul, formed by some promi- 
nent leaders in the Meccan society to institute a sem- 
blance of justice and to prevent exploitation of the 


weak. 
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Abu Bakr was one of the earliest (and the first 
male) converts to Islam. The Prophet’s wife, Khadija 
bint al Khuwaylid and his child cousin Ali ibn Abi 
Talib, who later became the fourth caliph of the Islamic 
community, had preceded Abu Bakr in accepting Is- 
lam. 

Abu Bakr’s acceptance of Islam brought promi- 
nence to the Prophet’s message. Using his well-recog- 
nized power of persuasion, he was able to bring 
Uthman bin Affan, who later became the third caliph, 
and other prominent people in his society to the fold 
of Islam. 

This seventh century caliph governed the Islamic 
polity for only two years and two months. In that lim- 
ited time, drawing upon his extraordinary leadership 
skills, Abu Bakr managed to bring together the entire 
Arabian Peninsula as a nation committed to the prac- 


tice of Islamic faith. 


The Inaugural Sermon 


On being chosen the first leader and the first caliph 
of the Muslim polity in Islamic history after the passing 
of Prophet Muhammad, Abu Bakr delivered his first 
sermon to the Muslim community in only a few sen- 
tences. Each of these few sentences is remarkable in 


that it conveys a fundamental tenet of good leadership: 
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“O People! I have been put in authority over you and I 
am not the best of you. So, if I do the right thing help 
me and if I do wrong then put me straight. Truthfulness 
is a sacred trust and lying is a betrayal. The weak amongst 
you is strong in my sight. I will surely try to remove his 
pain and suffering. And the strong amongst you is weak 
to me I will, Allah willing, realize the right from him 
fully. No people abandon jihad in the path of God save 
that He strikes them with humiliation. When obscene 
things spread among any nation, calamities generally 
continued to descend upon them. As long as 1 obey Al- 
lah and His messenger, you should obey me, and if I do 
not obey Allah and His messenger, then obedience to 
me is not incumbent upon you. Now stand for the 
prayer.” (Ibn Hashim’s al-Sirah al-Nabawiyah about Sagifah 
bani S ‘ada sermon of Abu Bakr - 2/661) 


This book is about those few remarkable sen- 
tences. In each chapter, we will examine a tenet of lead- 
ership to which each sentence refers. We will attempt 


to relate it to the contemporary exercise of leadership. 


Note: Thanks to Dr. Hisham Altalib for including Abu Bakr's address (a little 
different report, though) in his book on leadership training, This work uses a 
different authentic report of the same address. 
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There is more to this unique inaugural sermon de- 
livered by the first Islamic caliph, Abu Bakr, than is rel- 
evant to political leadership. The principles to which 
Abu Bakr commits himself are applicable to any form 
of leadership at any level. A business executive leading 
a corporate entity, a community organizer motivating 
a communal group, an education administrator over- 
seeing an academic institution, an official directing a 
government department, or a volunteer lending a help- 
ing hand to a public service agency; all can benefit from 
this unique inaugural sermon. This short book seeks to 
extract from it key lessons that form the everlasting 


core of effective leadership and good governance. 


Abu Bakr delivered another speech before those gathered for the 


occasion of electing a caliph. They were still discussing who they 
should approve as the caliph to whom they would pledge their 
obedience as their leader. In modern parlance, that speech could 
be regarded as the combination of a nomination and acceptance 
speech. What we now know as an inaugural address takes place 
after the election has determined who the leader is. On that occa- 
sion elected leaders address the people at large to commit to ser- 
vice and to lay out their vision of what they are about to undertake. 
l'or this reason, we may consider the first sermon delivered by 
Caliph Abu Bakr at the Friday prayer to be his inaugural address. 


For a different interpretation, see Asma Afsaruddin*. 
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The Text of Abu Bakr's Inaugural Sermon 


ш‏ الئاس Дз‏ ڦذ Sas‏ عَلَيْكُمْ Catal‏ بِخَيْرِكُم 
ей eii А‏ وَإِنْ SLI‏ 
АЙА] aa‏ وَالْكَذْبٌ зз.‏ 
وَالضنجيفك gale & 8 Аа‏ حٌى آريخ к‏ إن eta‏ الله čs jd s‏ 
فيكم جيف عِنْدِي Abe ai SAI As‏ إِنْ شاء الله 
دلا Steal рй Eo‏ فِي سيل ll dit ada ca У) di‏ 
Уз,‏ تشِيغ зо‏ قوم exl, at дь УЫЗ‏ 
o ul‏ ما all‏ اله 214.55 138 eiae‏ الله 
Al 53‏ فلا Ae e‏ لِي عَلَيْكُم 
ووا إِلَى йге‏ يَرْحَمُكُمْ الله 


السيرة النبوية لابن هشام أمر سقيفة بني 2/661 
ساعدة خطبة أبي بكر 
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"| have been put in authority 


over уой...” 


2 AUTHORITY 


; J That does "authority" mean? Is it simply the 
/ ability to command and direct and usurp? 
Does it only indicate a station in life? Is it 


impacted by who the authority is exercised over? 
Where does authority come from, and who gives it and 
takes it away? 

Authority is a complex phenomenon. While its ex- 
ercise may differ in different situations, the principles 
that undergird the concept and exercise of authority re- 
main the same, from a family group to people of a na- 
tion. 

Authority is the linchpin of leadership. It is at the 
core of how a leader leads. To understand what good 
leadership is, we must understand how good leaders 
exercise their authority. 

As far as back as when the first humans lived on 
this Earth, authority has manifested itself as being ei- 


ther benevolent or malevolent. Perhaps Adam and Eve 
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exercised benevolent authority on one another and 
maybe, for a time, so did Cain and Abel; not for too 
long, though. When God accepted Abel's sacrifice but 
not Cain's, Cain became jealous of Abel. He assumed 
authority to act against Abel. Abel yielded to Cain's au- 
thority even though he did warn Cain of how Cain's 
action was improper and would yield punishment in 
the ultimate judgment. 

So, what is the source of authority? In its essence, 
authority is the ability to influence, prod, motivate, or 
force others to comply with commands and instruc- 
tions. The source of this authority can range from at- 
tributes such as reputation, expertise, or the sense of 
safety in the ability of the one wielding the authority, 
to simply power assumed by an authority figure. Cain's 
source of authority over Abel was power based on jeal- 


ousy and pride. 
Abu Bakr's Ascension to Authority 


In beginning his sermon with the words “I have 
been put in authority over you," Abu Bakr asserts that 
he has not assumed authority on his own nor has he 
inherited authority in some fashion. Rather, others 
have placed him in a position of authority and made 
him responsible for the affairs of the community. A 
process of consultation and evaluation had preceded 


his appointment. 
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On the death of Prophet Muhammad, the Muslim 
community was distraught to the extent that the 
Prophet's close companions such as Umar refused to 
believe that the Prophet had indeed passed. Umar 
threatened those who would call the Prophet dead, un- 
til Abu Bakr reminded him that the Qur'an itself had 
referred to that eventuality, stating that " Muhammad is 
no more than an apostle, and many apostles have 
passed away before him."" 

The Muslim natives of Medina - the Ansar - had 
already gathered to elect a new leader when Umar and 
Abu Bakr arrived. Abu Bakr advised the gathering to 
elect an elder from among the Quraysh migrants - the 
Muabyireen - and suggested two names. To counter, an 
Ansar veteran suggested that they elect two co-leaders, 
one from each side. The argument became intense, un- 
til Umar took Abu Bakr's hand and swore allegiance to 
him. Umar's example motivated others in the gathering 
to do the same, and even though feelings were frayed, 
Abu Bakr was accepted as the new leader and given the 
title of Caliph. Some prominent companions, such as 
Ali ibn Abi Talib did resist, but later came around to 
offering allegiance to Abu Bakr. 

The caliphs that followed Abu Bakr (632-634) also 
ascended to their leadership role through a similar pro- 
cess. While Abu Bakr did nominate Umar to be the 
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next caliph, his nomination was subjected to the con- 
sent of the elite of the Muslim community. In his turn, 
Umar (634-644) constituted a body of electors to 
choose a caliph. In choosing between Ali and Uthman, 
this body of electors achieved consensus in favor of 
Uthman (644-656). Following Uthman's murder, the 
elites of the community chose Ali as the next caliph. 
Some did not like the choice but felt that immediate 
election of the caliph was essential to avoid anarchy in 
the land, so they also pledged allegiance to Ali (656- 
661). In each of these cases, the caliph, having been 
chosen by the elites, sought and received the allegiance 
of the people at large. 

Murad Wifred Hofmann points out that the first 
four caliphs were elected when there were no other 
elected heads of state anywhere. In his article “Gov- 
erning under Islam and the Islamic Political System", 
Hofmann points out that 

“... in Abu Bakr's and ‘Uthman’s cases, there was com- 

petition between different candidates and discussion of 

their merits. No doubt, the modern principle of govern- 


ment by popular election can be based on these early 
precedents. ™™ 


Authority Conferred 
While the process of Abu Bakr’s selection as the 


caliph may not seem consistent with modern day elec- 
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tion practices, it embodied the central element of con- 
sultation among the followers, unconstrained by undue 
pressure or bias as well as from solicitation or demands 
from the nominee himself. Indeed, Abu Bakr had been 
“put in authority" by those who would pledge to rec- 
ognize his authority and obey him as their leader. 

The process of granting and receiving authority in 
a national polity has indeed gone through considerable 
transformation over time. For example, in the United 
States of America, hailed as the bastion of democracy 
in modern times, we have seen a progression of who 


€ 


and how people may “put in authority" those who will 
govern them. In fact, at the founding of the United 
States of America in 1776, only men who owned prop- 
erty had the right to vote. They were mainly white, 
Christian, and aged over 21. The electoral college 
which elected George Washington as the first president 
represented only a small percentage of all persons un- 
der the jurisdiction of the newly independent United 
States of America. 

Eighty-one years later, the right to vote was ex- 
tended to ай white men. It took another twelve years 
for African Americans to even be granted citizenship, 
but not the right to vote. Women earned the right to vote 
in 1920, but that excluded most Native American and 
Asian women who did not have citizenship. Native 


Americans became full citizens four years later, but 
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many states still place hurdles for them at the polls. It 
took another 24 years for Asian Americans to gain the 
right to become citizens and vote. Four years after that, 
discriminatory barriers against people of color were re- 
moved. Even today, citizens of US territories like 
Puerto Rico and Guam cannot vote in federal elec- 
tions, and residents of the District of Columbia can 
vote for presidents, but do not have representation in 
congress. 

Harkening back to how authority was conferred to 
the early caliphs, Sirajul Islam writes in his AJISS article 
on Civil-Military Relations": 

In brief, the death of the Prophet resulted in a succession 

crisis that was resolved by the Ummah (community) ac- 

cording to their tradition and experience which con- 
formed to the spirit of Islam. They followed a two-stage 
process in electing a successor: nomination and selection 

by the representatives of the Ummah, culminating in 

their bay‘ah; and then confirmation by the public 

through general acclamation (bay‘ah). The first four kha- 
lifahs were elected through this process. The Qur’anic 


principle of shura was the basis of the Islamic political 
order. 


Abraham’s Authority 


Authority usurped is not authority conferred. God 
granted authority to Prophet Abraham (Ibrahim in the 
Qur’an) through a process and defined the nature of 


that authority. 
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And (remember) when his Lord tried Ibrahim with cer- 

tain words, then he fulfilled them: He said: “Surely 1 am 

going to make you an Imam for men.” (Ibrahim) said: 

" And of my offspring?" He said: "My covenant will not 

include the unjust" (Q 2:124)». 

First, God puts Abraham through certain tests; 
Abraham passes those tests. Being put to test and suc- 
ceeding in those tests is the primary and fundamental 
requirement of securing leadership. In a community or 
in a nation, leaders must be chosen and given authority 
over others only after they have been tested through 
opportunities to serve the community or meeting high 
standards of achievement in a field of work, or other 
avenues of establishing their credentials. The commu- 
nity that offers the opportunity for such tests must cer- 
tify that the candidate has passed such tests, and then 
grant authority by confirming that they have indeed 
passed the tests, through some process of consensus 
formation, such as modern-day elections. 

It is only after Abraham had been tried with tests 
and had passed those tests, that God granted authority 
to Abraham by making him the leader of his commu- 
nity. Leadership cannot be usurped but only granted by 
a higher level of authority, such as citizens in a modern 
democracy, through a process of testing the individ- 
ual's mettle, commitment and character. This is funda- 


mental to the Islamic paradigm of authority. 
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zm be conferred through inher- 
илсе nr جمد‎ other arbitrary process of delegation. Au- 
sherr mus be samed. Abraham asked God if his 
czidrer will ziso be made imams and leaders in their 
cm. Gud's response is not only a denial of that expec- 
zzzor. bur 2150 a clarification of another fundamental 
zzncpis. The fact that Abraham passed the tests does 
20: enjte his progeny, or anyone else, for that matter, 
zu рє endüed to that position, unless they themselves 

re “just”, implying that they had met the qualifications 
fur icadership on their own. If they are “unjust”, that 
is, unable to pass the tests or are unqualified in any 
other manner, they cannot deserve or expect leader- 
stp simply as birthright. The concept of a hereditary 
dynasty of rulers based on lineage has no place in an 
Islamic understanding of authority. Furthermore, as Н. 
Askari and A. Mirakhor write in Conceptions of Justice from 
Islam to the Present, "Governance authority obtained by 
terror, fear and money could not have rightful claim to 
being just." 

The lack of relationship of authority or privilege 
with blood lineage cannot be overemphasized. Take 
the case of Noah (Nuh in the Qur'an) and the Flood. 
As the water rose, Noah’s son sought refuge on top of 
a mountain sccking to avert being drowned. Failing to 
convincc his son to join him in the Ark, Noah appealed 
lo God, pleading for the safety of one of his family. 
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“He is not from your family," God responded. “He is 
one with not good conduct." 

This Divine response teaches us that human rela- 
tionships are bonded more through the quality and 
strength of conduct than even blood and family. As 
was in this matter of life and death, so must be in the 
matter of leadership succession: good conduct and not 
blood relationship should determine succession. There 
is no room in Divine guidance for inheritance as the 
determinant of leadership succession, an anathema to 


contemporary autocratic leaders. 


What Authority is Not 


After the first four caliphs, generally recognized as 
Rightly Guided Caliphs (Khwlafa-e-Rashideen) , Muslim 
caliphs and kings claimed to be the Shadow of God or 
Vicegerent of God on Earth, in the vein of the Pre- 
Islamic Persian concept of divine right kingship. This 
concept enabled them to consider themselves account- 
able only to God, and not subject to accountability by 
the populace. It also enabled kings to make their rule 
both personal and religious. The populace considered 
the king to be a mediator with God, and one whose 
authority and power to rule was derived from his rela- 
tionship with God as the Shadow of God. This author- 
ity and power also became hereditary. Butrus Abu- 
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Manneh quotes in his “The Islamic Roots of the Gul- 
hane Rescript", an imperial edict proclaiming that “the 
Caliphate has passed on to us by inheritance and by 
right.”™ This was a prescription for injustice and even 
oppression. 

In the Western world, the concept of the absolute 
power of a king gradually dwindled over time. The 
kings of England yielded power to barons and feudal 
lords, and, by extension, to their subjects, by signing 
versions of a document that came to be known as The 
Magna Carta charter in the early thirteenth century. 
The monarchy became more a symbol of national har- 
mony and unity than a vehicle of governance. The 
monarch reigns but does not rule. 

Zulfigar Ali Shah explains the concept of “absolut- 
ist” power this way™: 

"The European political system till the eighteenth cen- 

tury was absolutist. Both the Tudor and Stuart English 

monarchies insisted upon divine right monarchy and 

church. Religious and political persecutions were ram- 
pant, and dissent was severely punished. John Locke's 
writings about limited monarchy, social contract and 

popular sovereignty were mostly compiled during 1680's 

when countless religious and many leading political dis- 

senters were executed. Locke's patron First Earl of 

Shaftesbury escaped to Holland and died there. Locke 

himself took refuge in Amsterdam and wrote his Trea- 


tises on Government while in exile. French Sun King 
Louise XIV was an absolutist. The constitutional mon- 
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archy was the product of nineteenth century. This polit- 
ical theology of divine right king and church was prom- 
ulgated and conceptualized by St. Augustine and 
remained the official Christian political theory through- 
out the medieval centuries all the way to the nineteenth 
century. Islam was a commoners' revolution based on 
mutual consultation, popular sovereignty and social con- 
tract. Abu Bakr represented that political revolution 
which the West attained through the American Revolu- 
tion. The original Islamic revolution was derailed when 
Islam went to Syria, the predominantly Christian envi- 


» 


ron. 


When the oppressed British subjects in the "new 
world" determined that enough was enough, they 
chose to rebel and abandon their loyalty to the King of 
England. They did not replace one king with another. 
Instead, they chose for themselves their collective will 
as a system of self-governance. Power rested with the 
people and rule was subjected to laws enacted by the 
people. A republican form of government with a dem- 
ocratic system for electing rulers owes much to the 
thirteenth century Magna Carta Charter. 

Abu Bakr's vision of having been “put in author- 
ity" through consensus among citizens, not usurping 
authority, has not found meaningful expression in 
many lands where Muslims are in the majority or are a 
dominant citizen group. On the periphery of the Mus- 
lim world, authority and power is transferred through 


democratic processes, or at least some semblance of a 
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democratie process, but in the erstwhile center of Mus- 
lim lands, the transfer of power is still medicval, feudal 


or just autocratic, 
Authority and power аге so? one and the same. 


Power mav be exercised without authority, such as to 
destroy property or overcome a weaker person. Au- 
thority entails the legitimate use of well-defined power, 
such as the authority to destroy a legally condemned 
building or arrest a person who commits an established 
crime. Authority must be based in the rule of law. By 
saying “1 have been put in authority over you,” Abu 
Bakr recognized the source of his authority to be the 
legitimacy offered by people who had elected him, and 
his own need to be subservient to the rule of law ema- 
nating from that legitimacy. 

The Rashidun, the first four caliphs, followed Abu 
Bakr’s example. As Hofmann points out: 

“The Rashidun left another precious legacy, imple- 

mented vigorously by at least ‘Umar ibn al-Khattab and 

‘Ali ibn Abi Talib: the rule of law. Consequently, judges 

could rule against the caliph, and did. When a judge of 

the name Shuraih rose from his seat because ‘Ali entered, 

the caliph told him: “This is your first injustice!" This 

attitude was astounding because, at the time, no other 

tuler world-wide considered himself bound by the legal 

order - but rather above it.” xiii 

As history unfolded, and well into recent times, the 


caliphate degenerated into dynastic and hereditary 
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kingships, with self-aggrandizement and the intoxicat- 
ing notion that “the Caliphate has passed on to us by 
inheritance and by right, ... that God has conferred on 
us in entrusting us with the affairs of His people in this 
land, has imposed on us necessary rights and binding 
duties that cannot be performed without His assis- 
tance, on which we rely," as the Imperial Edict of Abd 
al-Majid proclaimed". In this view of the caliphate, the 
ruler did not derive his authority from the consent of 
those he ruled over, contrary to Abu Bakr's election by 
a group of his peers. 

In modern times, questions of authority — who 
owns it and for whose benefit — are more relevant than 
ever. Those who exercise authority have the ability, and 
sometimes the urge, to become less responsive and 
more oppressive when not held to account. The bene- 
ficiaries become more dependent and more subservi- 


ent. This cycle feeds on itself. 
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“... and I am not tbe best of 


ور 


Jou. 


3 HUMILITY 


rabian society, before its conversion to Islam, was 

based on the individual as the center of power 

and prestige. The individual's honor, based on 
their wealth or lineage, determined their place in society. 
They would submit to no one, and yield to no one who 
ranked below them due to these markers of power and 
prestige. To admit that anyone else could be their equal or 
that they were obligated to be considerate to anyone else, 
much less submit, was not part of the Arab culture of the 
time. 

Islam offered to the Arabs a revolutionary thought - 
that individuals owed submission not to one another but 
only to their Creator, His messenger and those legitimately 
placed in authotity over them. The idea that all people were 
equal in the sight of the Creator and that society should 
treat them so, was not only revolutionary in its essence but 
also threatened the established order, an order that would 


look at humility as the epitome of personal weakness, and 
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an affront to the pecking order based on wealth or lineage. 

In that culture, once it was revolutionized by Islam, 
Abu Bakr's assertion that, “I am not the best of you,” was 
a true expression of Islamic ethos, the inner strength to 
value others above or at least equal to oneself. 

This would be the mark of those who would draw their 
strength or their value from confidence in their own abili- 
ties and their submission to their Creator, not from subser- 
vience by those around them or the lack of skills or abilities 
among those who follow them. 

There is general agreement, regardless of any disagree- 
ment on the process of his elevation to being the Caliph, 
that Abu Bakr was a man who stood tall among the 
Prophet's companions as an individual of character and 
commitment, and well deserving of leadership. Yet, as he 
stood that day before the Muslim community which had 
committed its allegiance to him, he stood in humility, not 
pride. He knew that his commission was not to lord over 
people, but to serve them. He knew that by recognizing the 
abilities and proficiencies of his people, he could direct 
their energies to the welfare and success of his community. 
Any show of pride would dampen those energies and de- 
prive him of their fullest cooperation in accomplishing his 
mission as a servant leader. He was ready to lead his peo- 


ple, not lord over them. 
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A Paragon of Humility 


Centuries earlier, the Prophet Moses (Musa in the 
Qur'an) had set an example of a similar expression of hu- 
mility when he responded to the call of his Creator to chal- 
lenge the Pharaoh of his time by first recognizing his own 
perceived weakness. In asking God to remove the impedi- 
ment of his tongue, Moses demonstrated his humility by 
recognizing his own perceived weakness, devoid of any 
pride or sense of superiority over others whom God could 
have chosen for this momentous task. Even though he was 
raised as a prince, Moses had attained humility through ad- 
versity and hardship after he left the palace of his early up- 
bringing. Only then, armed with humility, was he prepared 
to respond to the demands of leadership with which God 
charged him. 

Taking stock of one's own abilities and shortcomings, 
thus being true to oneself, is a hallmark of humility. The 
Qur'an reminds us that, on being commanded by God to 
confront the Pharaoh, Moses' response centered on his 
own assessment of his readiness, not on his pride, but his 
humility, on being selected to accomplish a monumental 
task. In his humility, Moses asked God to “loosen the knot 
from my tongue, so that they might fully understand my 
speech." Moses did not ask for improvement in his 
ability to speak for his own aggrandizement, but for the 


sake of 
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his mission of making Pharaoh and his people understand 
what he might say in the name, and with the permission, 
of God. Humility, not pride or arrogance, guided Moses as 
he responded to God's commandment. Torah describes 
Moses as "exceedingly humble, more than any person on 


the face of the earth." 


What Defines Humility? 


The Qur'an characterizes humility as a defining trait of 
character in that "The servants of the Most Merciful are 
those who walk upon the earth in humility, and when the 
ignorant address them, they say words of peace.”™ Prophet 
Muhammad is reported to have said “Verily, Allah has re- 
vealed to me that you must be humble towards one an- 
other, so that no one wrongs another or boasts to 
another." 

He is also reported to have said “When you think to 
mention the faults of your companion, then remember 
your own faults." No one is free of faults, so recognizing 
one's own shortcomings before those of others is a sure 
sign of humility. 

Eleventh century Muslim theologian and scholar Abu 
Hamid Muhammad al-Ghazáli, author of the highly ac- 
claimed work The Revival of the Religious Sciences, (ІҺуа’ ulum 


al-din) wrote: 
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Do not allow your heart to take pleasure with the praises of 

people, nor be saddened by their condemnation.?? 

Humility is about being honest with oneself, being 
aware of one’s own strengths and weaknesses, abilities and 
shortcomings, without being influenced either by praise or 
condemnation. 

Fourth century bishop St. Augustine is one of the most 
significant Christian thinkers who created a theological sys- 
tem with lasting influence by adapting classical thought to 
Christian teaching. He was a prolific writer whose writings 
and discourse shaped the critical interpretation of biblical 
text, leading to foundational changes in Christian thought. 
Said St Augustine”: 


Do you wish to rise? Begin by descending. You plan a tower 
that will pierce the clouds? Lay first the foundation of humil- 


ity. 

Centuries later an eleventh century Urdu poet ex- 
pressed the equality of the high and low when he articu- 
lated the relationship between the Mogul conqueror 
Mahmud Ghaznavi and his servant Ayaz as they stood 
side-by-side in prayer to their Creator. 


“In one row stood Mahmoud and Ayaz / Remained no serv- 
ant, nor benefactor of the servant.” 


Humility is not old-fashioned. It is indeed timeless and 
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perhaps the most valuable character trait in a leader. Hu- 
mility enables the leader to accept what is true whether it 
comes from the weak or the powerful, friend or foe, young 
or old. The inability to accept what is true based on one's 
station in life is tantamount to arrogance. Arrogance de- 
prives the leader of opportunity and the ability to make de- 
cisions and act on facts instead of fiction, on what is 
relevant and valuable instead of what is irrelevant and de- 
void of value. 

Humility is not for public display. Mordecai Schreiber 
et a] explain: 

“Tf it is true that character is what one reveals when no one 

is watching, then humility is a virtue one would never see as 

a public act. Obviously, bragging about one's humbleness de- 

feats the whole purpose. To those who believe in an omnis- 


cient God, there would be no point in faking humility in 
private, either.” 


Humility in Political Leadership 


In How to Lead: Wisdom from the World's Greatest CEOs, 
Founders and Game Changers, David M. Rubenstein, co- 
founder of the Carlyle Group and a leader in his field, lists 
several attributes that enabled him to go from a non-leader 
to a leader. Rubinstein heard the same attributes from 
those leaders whose interviews constitute his book. 


Among those attributes is “Humble Demeanor". He holds 
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the view that "the more effective and enduring leaders 
have a humility that shows they recognize their own weak- 
nesses and their own good luck." 

Two former presidents of the United Sates were 
among the many leaders that David Rubenstein inter- 
viewed”. He asked Bill Clinton and George W. Bush, “If 
somebody wants to be President of the United States, is 
the qualification that is most important hard work, intelli- 
gence, optimism, luck?" 

“George W. Bush: Humility. It's really important to know 


what you don't know and listen to people who do know what 
you don't know." 


“Bill Clinton: If you want to be president, realize it's about 
the people, not about you. That's what a lot of these people 
who are arrogant in office forget. Time passes. And it passes 
more quickly than you know...... The most important thing 
is to be humble, to listen, to realize everybody's got a story 


» 


Barack Obama, the 44th President of the United States, 
one of country's most popular former presidents and a 
charismatic leader, also recognized humility as a central 
value that shapes character and energizes passion for ser- 
vice and success. Accepting the nomination of his political 
party for the presidency and delivering his nomination vic- 
tory speech, then Senator Barack Obama spoke of what 


was ahead. 
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“The journey will be difficult. The road will be long ... 1 face 

this challenge with profound humility, and knowledge of my 

own limitations." 

In a moment of levity Obama added: “If I had to name 
my greatest strength, I guess it would be my humility.” 

Nelson Mandela, South African freedom fighter and 
arguably the world's most well-known prisoner of con- 
science in modern times, went from hard labor confine- 
ment at Robbin Island off the coast of South Africa and 
other prisons near Cape Town, to the Presidential Estate 
in Pretoria, overturning the apartheid character of South 
Africa. One of the most revered and transformative leaders 
of a people, Mandela knew the value of humility in exer- 
cising leadership from that of a band of revolutionaries to 
that of a nation in transition. "If you want the cooperation 
of humans around you," said Mr. Mandela, *you must 
make them feel they are important - and you do that by 
being genuine and humble." Perhaps Nelson Mandela was 
echoing Al-Ghazali when he remarked”: 

“As I have said, the first thing is to be honest with yourself. 

You can never have an impact on society if you have not 

changed yourself...Great peacemakers are all people of in- 

tegrity, of honesty, and humility.” 

In his election victory speech, inspired by the move- 
ment to which he gave both birth and life, Mandela said, 


“1 stand before you humbled by your courage ...” and he 
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promised that he would do “my best to be worthy of the 
faith and confidence you have placed in me ...”™4 

A prominent leader and the creator of a new Muslim 
majority nation from the vestiges of British occupied India, 
Muhammad Ali Jinnah was known among Indian Muslims 
as Quaid-e-Azam, the Great Leader. His position as the 
first Governor General of Pakistan in 1947 was uncon- 
tested and well received under any circumstance of the 
time. Yet Jinnah exercised humility when it mattered most. 
He did not nominate himself. According to prominent Pa- 
kistani Journalist, Inam Aziz, Jinnah explained his decision 


to a session of the All India Muslim League in this man- 
ner”: 


“I have finished my work. 1 am like a field marshal who is no 

longer needed when his army has become victorious. His du- 

ties are then transferred to other citizens who are expected to 

take charge." 

Recognizing Jinnah's humility, a senior League leader 
responded by saying, "This is not possible. We reject your 
decision... Pakistan's Governor-General can only be a 
man who has won Pakistan for the Muslims." 

Indian lawyer and social activist Mohandas Gandhi, a 
prominent leader in the struggle to free India from British 
colonial rule, achieved international fame and following as 
a preacher and practitioner of nonviolent protest to 


achieve political and social ends. His simple ways of living 
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and interacting with his followers reflected his inner 
strength as well as his sense and appreciation of humility 
as a way of personal and social life. “It is unwise to be too 
sure of one's own wisdom,” Gandhi advised. “It is healthy 
to be reminded that the strongest might weaken and the 
wisest might err." To Gandhi, humility offered the oppor- 
tunity to advance his cause. He explained his stance: 
“I claim to be a simple individual liable to err like any other 


fellow mortal. I own, however, that I have humility enough 
to confess my errors and to retrace my steps.” 


Being Humble 


Humility is the opposite of arrogance. Abu Bakr was 
not arrogant. He did not place himself on a pedestal, nor 
did he flout any advantage he may have had over others, 
whether in status, resources or power of any kind, even if 
he did possess those advantages. He was not contending 
for election to the office of the caliph. After all, he had 
himself suggested other names. “I am not the best of you,” 
was not simply a hollow statement of politeness, but one 
of sincere recognition of the standing and capabilities of 


those around him. 


In The Decline and Fall of the Roman Empire, the famous 
eighteenth century English historian and scholar Edward 
Gibbon characterizes the lives of the Islamic caliphs”: 
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“The austere and frugal manner of their lives was the effect 
of virtue or habit, and //e pride of their simplicity insulted the vain 
magnificence of the Rings of the earth, When Abubeker assumed 
the office of caliph, he enjoined his daughter Ayesha to take 
a Strict account of his private patrimony, that it might be ev- 
ident whether he were enriched or impoverished by the ser- 
vice of the state. Fle thought himself entitled to a stipend of 
three pieces of gold, with this sufficient maintenance of a sin- 
gle camel and a black slave; but on Friday of each week, he 
distributed the residue of his own and the public money, first 
the most worthy and then to the most indigent of the Mos- 
lems. The remains of his wealth, a coarse garment, and five 
pieces of gold were delivered to his successor, who lamented 
with a modest sigh his own inability to equal such an admira- 
ble model." (Emphasis added) 


Being humble also calls for acknowledging and re- 
specting others in their moments of achievement and 
honor, and not blowing one’s own horn about what one 
has accomplished. 

When the Berlin Wall fell, Condoleezza Rice, then 
White House Soviet Specialist and a group of other senior 
officials suggested to U.S. President George H. W. Bush 
that he should go to Berlin. American pressure and leader- 
ship had made it happen and it was time to deservedly cel- 
ebrate. As Condoleezza Rice told David Rubenstein, 


“President Bush responded in an expression of his humil- 
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ity, ‘This is a German moment, not an American mo- 
ment P?» 

ls humility the same as modesty? Humility is an exter- 
nal expression of an internal character trait. One cannot be 
humble in certain circumstances or among certain people 
and not humble, or even arrogant, in other circumstances 
and among other people. Modesty is rightfully circum- 
scribed by circumstances and people. One can be modest 
in internal personal communication, for example, but 
pompous during a formal ceremonial event. Good leaders 
exercise both modesty and humility in their leadership role. 

Humility also cultivates empathy. One cannot be em- 
pathetic to the strained circumstances of others unless one 
is humble enough to value them above one's own station 
and opportunities in life. Leaders cannot lead effectively 


unless they can empathize with those they lead. 


ж ж 

‘So, if I do the right thing help 

me. If I do wrong, then put me 
straight.” 
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uthority is conferred on a leader to further 
the public good. Authority misused calls for 
accountability. 

Both of these crucial ideas underlying the concept 
of authority as the foundation of leadership are em- 
bodied in Abu Bakr's forthright declaration in his in- 
augural sermon. Abu Bakr places constraints on his 
own power and authority to make and enforce deci- 
sions. In his assessment, these decisions must be 
“right” for the public good and deserving of his fol- 
lowers' compliance and support. Abu Bakr asks his fol- 
lowers to help him if he does the right thing, implying 
that leaders and followers should have a shared under- 
standing of what is "right". Conversely, Abu Bakr 
would hold himself subject to check and discipline if 
he strayed from that shared understanding of what was 
right. 

How do leaders and followers arrive at this shared 
understanding of right and wrong? In the concluding 


sentence of his sermon, Abu Bakr refers to a higher 
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Accountability is the flip-side of responsibility. Re- 
sponsibility relates to fulfillment or accomplishment of 
assigned or accepted goals or tasks. 

Accountability is the answer to the questions: “Was 
this responsibility fulfilled? Was it fulfilled within the 
laws, rules and regulations that govern it? Was it ful- 
filled with quality and completeness that responsibility 
demanded?" 

In its essence, accountability is enforced when con- 
sequences of a responsibility do not reflect compliance 
with process or expectation. 

Abu Bakr accepted his responsibility as broadly as 
was possible - doing “the right thing". He set his stand- 
ard of responsibility — “if I do” - with no hesitation or 
ambiguity. Then he opened himself to accountability, 
course-correction, and even censure by his followers, 
asking them to set him straight if he did wrong instead 
of "the right thing". 

Accountability exists even when followers do not 
have the knowledge or the ability to exert their right to 
hold their leader accountable, as Abu Bakr would have 
his followers do. The inability of people to exercise this 
watchdog function over their leaders does not negate 
or remove the existence of an accountability relation- 
ship between the two. Accountability is as much an in- 
ternal function of an individual or group as it is external 


to that group. One must be accountable to oneself, 
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one’s own conscience and deeply held principles, and 


one’s one sense of self-worth and honor. 


Personal Accountability 


In the Islamic tradition, personal accountability is 
embodied in the concept of bisbah, which is rooted in 
the Qur’anic advice to promote good and forbid evil, 
and thus prevent the occurrence or propagation of sin. 
The institutional practice of Asbab has taken varied 
forms in different times and locations during Muslim 
history, including in contemporary nation states where 
in some cases it may have been misused. In its essence, 
hisbah extends beyond its institutional dimensions. His- 
bab is an individual 's responsibility as well as their right 
in relation to one another. According to the eleventh 
century Persian polymath and prominent philosopher 
Abu Hamed Al-Ghazali. =": 


“But it might be asked do you absolutely affirm the re- 
sponsibility of hisbah (prevention of sin) to the son over 
his father, the slave over his master, the wife over her 
husband, the pupil over his mister, and the ruled people 
over the guardian with no restrictions in the same way as 
it is affirmed to the father over his child, the master over 
his slave, the husband over his wife, the mister over his 
pupil, and the guardian over his people who are under 
his guardianship? Is it so, or is there a difference between 
both cases? 


“It should be known that according to our opinion, the 
reality of guardianship is affirmed to both with little dif- 
ference.” 
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In Sunan al-Darimi 649, a later Caliph Umar ibn 
Abdul Aziz is reported to have said, *May God have 
mercy on a man who shows me my faults." Umar's 
saying is a clear affirmation of Abu Bakr asking his fol- 
lowers to correct him if he went wrong. In both cases, 
the caliphs underscore the guiding principle that lead- 
ers and led are bound in a relationship of mutual ac- 
countability. 

Another aspect of accountability is the willingness 
to subject oneself to the rule of Jaw and hold oneself 
accountable under the law, whether it is Divine law or 
law promulgated by an authority within its domain, or 
even a law that the ruler establishes for public good. 
Abu Bakr held himself accountable by asking of his fol- 
lowers, "if 1 do wrong then put me straight." 

Abu Bakr set an example that was followed by the 
three caliphs who followed him and are known, with 
Abu Bakr, as Rightly Guided, the Rashidun. Writing in 
Governing Under Islam and the Islamic Political System, Mu- 
rad Hofmann says™: 

“The Rashidun left another precious legacy, imple- 

mented vigorously by at least Umar ibn al-Khattab and 

‘Ali ibn Abi Talib: the rule of law. Consequently, judges 

could rule against the caliph, and did. When a judge of 

the name Shuraih rose from his seat because ‘Ali entered, 

the caliph told him: “This is your first injustice!” This 

attitude was astounding because, at the time, no other 


ruler world-wide considered himself bound by the legal 
order - but rather above it. In stark contrast to this idea 
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of kingship, the best Muslim rulers throughout history 

sought to abide by the shari'ah, at least in theory." 

Abu Bakr's declaration in which he holds himself 
accountable for doing the right thing and eschewing 
the wrong, his assertion of accountability, reflects hu- 
mility on his part. Moreover, in a practical way, such a 
declaration builds trust between him and the Muslim 
community whose security and welfare has been en- 
trusted to him. Such an expression of accountability 
by a leader assures followers that they are safe, treated 
with dignity, and empowered to participate in the con- 


duct of governance. 
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"Irutbfulness is a sacred trust 
and lying ts a betrayal.” 
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ruth is the foundation of a just and stable so- 

ciety. Truth expresses what is real and stands 

in contrast to what is not real or not factual. 
Truth depends on the truth teller having the ability to 
know what is real and factual, at least at the time and 
within the limitations of the truth teller's access to rel- 
evant knowledge. Truthfulness is the ability and desire 
to express opinion or discourse based on truth, as op- 
posed to falsehood, or even conjecture, which is based 
on willful ignorance of reality and facts. 

Both justice and stability in human society are re- 
lated to the value that society places on truth, and the 
extent to which members of that society believe in and 
adhere to truthfulness. Individuals and institutions can- 
not function or relate to one another if they cannot rely 
on the veracity of the information and ideas that are 
the basis of their understanding and actions. A legisla- 
tive body cannot make meaningful laws if legislators 
cannot depend on the truthfulness of one another and 


that of everyone who contributes information and 
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ideas to formulate laws. Architects cannot design a safe 
building if they cannot depend on the truthfulness of 
the supplier of building materials as to their specifica- 
tions. A family cannot be happy and prosperous if 
spouses cannot be truthful with one another. From the 
narrowest to the broadest, from the least significant to 
the most consequential, any relationship within a soci- 
ety benefits from its members’ truthfulness. 

Abu Bakr characterizes truthfulness as a sacred 
trust. So, it is. Truthfulness is sacred because it is 
rooted in Divine directive to “speak with a will to bring 
out (only) what is just and true. "^" 

God commanded truth-telling when God gave 
Moses the ten commandments, the ninth of which is 
“Thou shalt not bear false witness." 

God is omniscient and knows all there is to know 
in all circumstances. His knowledge zs reality. There- 
fore, truthfulness also refers to obedience to God's 
teachings, admonitions and decrees above all else, as 
much as it refers to the exercise of ethical character by 
leaders and followers alike. 

For observing Muslims, Jews and Christians, this is 
one of the moral underpinnings of a life deserving of 
the Grace of God. Being untruthful or bearing false 
witness extends beyond what the eye sees in the case 
of a crime, for example. False witness is also what one 


may conjure up to cheat or deceive another person ot 
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entity, simply lying as it were. 

Lying can have serious consequences when it is 
camouflaged in the garb of power or prestige or station 
in life. The most consequential case of lying, in modern 
times, is what led to the war in Iraq. While the Ameri- 
can president and the secretary of state may have been 
deceived or were naive enough to have accepted re- 
ports that may have conveniently supported their pre- 
conceived notions, someone down the chain did lie 
outright. And then there was another American presi- 
dent who propagated unverified information about the 
adversary’s attack in the Gulf of Tonkin, causing the 
war to continue in Vietnam beyond any purpose. Both 
lies caused uncountable loss of life and treasure. Truth 
could have advanced a just and less costly resolution of 
both conflicts. 

Then there are smaller lies that may cause misun- 
derstandings or may be intended to gain an advantage 
or may be advanced for the purpose of extortion. 

In contemporary legal parlance, telling a lie is dis- 
tinguished from committing perjury. One commits 
perjury when lying under oath. Perjury is a punishable 
crime but lying is considered merely a moral or ethical 
shortcoming. This distinction between lying and per- 
jury in the law breeds hypocrisy, to say the least. It leads 
to corruption, oppression, and subversion among peo- 


ple and society in general. A lie is a lie, period. One 
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wonders what an oath has to do with lying. If a person 
was going to lie, and then decides not to lie for fear of 
being convicted of a crime, who is to tell whether that 
person is in fact lying to hide something? If a person 
were to lie to friends, customers, clientele, family, lead- 
ers, followers or anyone with whom that person inter- 
acts, except to law enforcement or in a court of law, 
that person has already done the damage that the Scrip- 


tures warn us about. 


The Truth Teller 


Does it matter who is the one telling the truth? Is 
one person's word more credible than another per- 
son's, based entirely on who they are, what position 
they hold in life, how powerful or powerless they are, 
and what they stand to gain or to lose by being truthful 
or not? 

Malcolm Shabbaz had an answer. Malcolm, earlier 
known as Malcolm X, was a minister, activist and 
spokesperson of the Nation of Islam, who later broke 
away from the Nation. A popular civil rights activist in 
the mid-twentieth century, well regarded for straight 
talk, Malcom Shabazz stated it this way, “Wrong is 
wrong, no matter who does it or who says it." In- 
deed, truth is absolute and unshaken by its source. 

Truth is the candle that lights the way to what is 


right. In the absence of truth, one can only wander 
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about as in a maze with no known way out. Truth 
never fails us because it is anchored in what is real and 
factual. It represents what is, as opposed to what is not. 

Abu Bakr declares lying to be a betrayal of the sa- 
cred trust that truthfulness is. To lie is to distort, dis- 
credit, or contradict what is true, in a manner that facts 
or reality are ignored or compromised. The one who 
les betrays not only the divine commandment to 
“speak with a will to bring out (only) what is just and 
true," but also the trust that others place in the one 
who lies. The true relationship between a leader and 
followers cannot be based on lying, if for no other rea- 
son than that leaders and followers must aim at achiev- 
ing the same ends. In the absence of that harmony, 
leaders cannot lead, and followers cannot follow pur- 
posefully. 

Truthfulness and lying are diametrically opposite in 
character and consequence. Between them lies a 
muddy moat of habits and practices, unintended or 
planned, that obscure truth and aggrandize lies. Often, 
such behavior causes more damage than outright lying, 
for lies can be confronted straight on, but truth dis- 
torted and deformed is often difficult to untangle. John 
F. Kennedy, former President of the United States, 
warned the graduating class at Yale University in his 


.xxxiv 


1962 Commencement address: 


“For the great enemy of truth is very often not the lie-- 
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deliberate, contrived and dishonest--but the myth--per- 

sistent, persuasive, and unrealistic. Too often we hold 

fast to the cliches of our forebears. We subject all facts 

to a prefabricated set of interpretations. We enjoy the 

comfort of opinion without the discomfort of thought." 

From an entirely pragmatic point of view, setting 
aside any moral or ethical considerations, truthfulness 
and lying are akin to constructing and destroying the 
social fabric that binds the leader to the led. The social 
fabric is woven out of what is, and what happened, and 
what is intended. It cannot be knit out of what is not, 
and what did not happen, and what is not intended. 
While truth is real and permanent, a lie is a figment of 
the liar's imagination and evaporates in the face of what 
might unfold as time passes. With it evaporates the 
leader's ability to inspire the followers to act and the 
followers’ passion and desire to fall in line. Sooner or 
later the bond between the leader and the led breaks, 
and the leader is confronted with betrayal of the trust 
that fortified the bond between them. 

* * 


“The weak amongst you is strong in my 
sight. I will surely try to remove his pain 
and suffering. And the strong amongst you 
is weak to me. I will — Allah willing — 


realize the right from him fully.” 
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6 JUSTICE 


ustice, rendered without fear or favor, to the weak 

and the strong, the meek and the proud, the loved 

and the hated, to all who the leader leads and serves, 
is a fundamental characteristic of leadership. Just laws, 
fair policies, and ethical conduct are all hallmarks of a 
balanced social order. Individuals and groups of indi- 
viduals within society depend on the expectation that 
they will be treated fairly whether they are strong or 
weak. More than that, they expect that if some are de- 
prived of their rights by others, their leaders will seek 
to restore the rights of the deprived from the ones who 
deprived them. 

A group of people must be just in their relationship 
among themselves to ensure order and safety within 
the group. That must be the right thing to do. God 
commands justice because it IS the right thing to do. 
People adhere to justice because they derive their rights 
from their Creator, who has created them as equals. 


Thus, the application and practice of justice is both 
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ethical and spiritual in its essence. 

Justice is about the preservation of each person's 
rights from another person's transgression against 
those rights. Any act of injustice upsets order and 
safety in a society. Good leadership and good govern- 
ance call for restoring rights when they are violated in 
person or in property. That is what Abu Bakr commit- 
ted himself to do - stand by the weak person whose 
rights were violated and stand against the strong per- 
son who had violated those rights. Justice would de- 
mand no less. 

For Ibn Khaldun, the renowned 14th century phi- 
losopher, sociologist, historiographer and historian, 
the purpose of justice, administered through law, was 
to maintain a stable social order, as much as to ensure 
the believers' adherence to God's commandments that 
guarantee success in the hereafter. Ibn Khaldun be- 
lieved that Islamic law, applied fairly, would be benefi- 
cial to both the leader and the followers, the ruler and 
the ruled." 

At the core of justice is truth. To be just is to be on 
the side of what is true in any disagreement or dispute. 
God demands adherence to truth, and commands up- 
holding equity regardless of the disputants' station in 
life. In recognition of the most comprehensive and co- 
gent articulation of justice, this verse from the Qur'an 


is inscribed at the entrance to the Law School Library 
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at Harvard University, the oldest educational institu- 
tion in America and arguably the most prestigious uni- 
versity in the world: 

*O You who have attained to faith! Be ever steadfast in 

upholding equity, bearing witness to the truth for the 

sake of God, even though it be against your own selves 

or your parents and kinsfolk. Whether the person con- 

cerned be rich or poor, God's claim takes precedence 

over [the claims of] either of them. Do not, then, follow 

your own desires, lest you swerve from justice: for if you 

distort [the truth], behold, God is indeed aware of all that 

you dom 

Abu Bakr's commitment to justice was rooted in 
his character even before he accepted Islam. He did 
not worship idols in a society that was founded on idol 
worship. He was a successful businessman, a man of 
wealth, and a man of honor in his dealings with others. 
In a society embroiled in social tensions arising from 
frequent exploitation of the poor by the rich and pow- 
erful, Abu Bakr had joined a group of kind-hearted 
souls whose moral sensibilities were pricked by what 
they saw. The group was known as Hilf al-Fudul and 
was committed to a fair and just treatment of all per- 
sons, the powerful and the powerless, within that tribal 
community. Prophet Muhammad had been invited to 
join, and did join, this group of clan leaders who sought 
to safeguard the rights of the weak against the high- 
handedness of the strong among them, by intervening 
to restore justice. Abu Bakr's commitment to justice 
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was enhanced through his experience in Hilf al-Fudul. 

Even though most members of the Н were not 
Muslims, Prophet Muhammad is reported to have en- 
dorsed the agreement even after his elevation to 
Prophethood and the advent of Islam. 'The Prophet's 
endorsement contributed to the foundations of Islamic 
ethics by directing attention to the fundamental nature 
of justice as a universal value. 

Weakness and strength, in Abu Bakr's view as ex- 
pounded in his inaugural sermon, are manifestations of 
his commitment to social justice. The weak suffer from 
“pain and suffering" caused by oppressing individuals 
or oppressing systems. By describing them as “strong 
in my sight”, Abu Bakr commits himself to focus his 
attention on their plight. The strong usurp the rights of 
the weak. By describing them as “weak to me”, Abu 
Bakr commits himself to extracting the rights so 
usurped, with no fear or favor. 

Twelve centuries later, with the French imperial es- 
tablishment in control of Algeria, a young local leader 
rose to challenge the French occupation. He, too, was 
responding to the will of his people and their approval 
of him as their leader. A scholar, son of a beloved 
leader, and skilled fighter, Emir Abd el-Kader was, 
above all, one who was committed to justice, just as 


Abu Bakr was. In accepting his authority to lead the 
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Jihad against the occupation, Emir Abd El-Kadir pro- 
claimed"? 

“As a condition of our acceptance, we have imposed on 

those who have delegated to us the supreme governing 

power the duty to conform all their actions to the per- 
cepts and teachings of the book of God and of adminis- 
tering justice in their various spheres according to the 

law of the Prophet, to wit: /oya//y and impartially to the strong 

and to the weak, fo the nobles and to the poor. This condition 

has been accepted by them.” (Emphasis added) 

Emir Abd El-Kadir eventually surrendered to the 
French. In Commander of the Faithful, John Kiser notes 
that his just and fair conduct and his magnanimous 
treatment of Christian and Jews earned him the respect 
of French generals. On his-death in 1883, The New 
York Times saluted him as “one of the few great men 
of the century.” 

In Conceptions of Justice from Islam to the Present, H. As- 
kari and A. Mirakhor""" explain that “Justice is 
achieved when everything is put in its right place.” 

The “right place" is determined by the rules that 
God has laid down. A just society is a balanced society, 
a society in which resources and access to resources are 
equitably, not necessarily equally, shared. When eco- 
nomic imbalance, unjustified by the rewards of one's 
abilities and labor, exists between the high and low in 
society, injustice becomes the norm; exploitation of the 


weak by the strong follows. This is what Abu Bakr 
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warns against and commits himself to eradicate. 

In his seminal work, Magaddimah, the fourteenth 
century distinguished Muslim historian Ibn Khaldun 
gives some advice to judges, noting that Abu Bakr per- 
sonally acted as a judge, too. Caliph Umar was the first 
who delegated this function to anyone else. Says Ibn 


Khaldun*** 


"Consider all the people equal before you in your court 

and in your attention, so that the noble will not expect 

you to be partial and the humble will not despair of jus- 

tice from you." 

Indeed, justice is the guarantor of peace in a soci- 
ety. In a just society, no one is seeking to exploit an- 
other, nor is one frightened of being exploited by 
another. Everyone can transact business without fear 
of being cheated, make friends without fear of being 
outsmarted, and live their lives confirmed in the belief 
that they will advance in life on their merit and will not, 
nor have any need to, prey upon others to so advance. 
The rights of all are protected and opportunity extends 
to all. Thus, peace prevails. This is true not only within 
a community of citizens, but also within a comity of 
nations. Exploitation of resources or abuse of power 
are as common among nations as among people. 
American military leader in World War П and later 
President of the United States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, 


put it this way: "Peace and justice are two sides of the 
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same coin." 

Yet the world as we know it is not the ideal we as- 
pire for. The struggle to secure peace through justice 
and justice through peace goes on, as Eisenhower 
would argue. Some are more hopeful than others. Mus- 
lim educator Yusuf Islam, formerly a renowned singer 
known as Cat Stevens, is said to have put it this way: 

“1 am confident that, іп the end, common sense and jus- 

tice will prevail. I'm an optimist, brought up on the belief 


that if you wait to the end of the story, you get to see the 
good people live happily ever after.” 


Social Justice 


When Abu Bakr speaks of removing the pain and 
suffering of the weak and realizing their right from the 
strong, he builds on a very significant thread in Islamic 
approach to community life. 

Islam does not seek to create a society of equals in 
which each human being is equally privileged with re- 
sources, facilities, or benefits. God created human be- 
ings and endowed them with different abilities and 
different circumstances. They can accomplish what- 
ever their talent and effort will help them lawfully 
gather in wealth and assets. What they must remember 
is that, in their wealth, there is a share for the indigent 
and the deprived. The Qur'an describes the God-con- 


scious as those who 
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"[would assign] in all that they possessed a due share 

unto such as might ask [for help] and such as might suf- 

fer privation.” 

In committing himself to realizing the rights of the 
poor from the rich, Abu Bakr goes beyond the obvious 
material rights, such as included in the third pillar of 
Islam, Zakah. There are other rights that the weak have 
that the strong may have usurped — for example, the 
right to personal security, the right to legitimate access 
to common resources, the right to approach the judi- 
cial system to redress grievances. Rights cannot be 
compartmentalized. Permitting some rights and with- 
holding others simply grants the strong the privilege 


and power to selectively oppress the weak. 


Jihad for God 


In one version of his inaugural sermon, Abu Bakr 
is also reported to have said, “No people ever aban- 
doned jihad in the way of Allah except that Allah af- 
flicted them with disgrace.” 

Abu Bakr warns that humiliation follows abandon- 
ment of struggle and exertion in what God has or- 
dained and demanded. One must ask what this struggle 
and exertion are, and what the humiliation is that may 
visit those who do not engage in its exercise. 

In this admonition immediately following his com- 


mitment to seek justice, Abu Bakr could be referring to 
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struggle and exertion in achieving what God has or- 
dained for a just society, and no people should aban- 
don that struggle to attain that which God has 
ordained. Otherwise, consequences would follow. 

It is a distortion cultivated over the centuries that 
Jihad is exclusively an aggression initiated by Muslims 
to either conquer land or subjugate a people. In fact, 
the battles that the growing Muslim community had to 
fight during and following the Prophet Muhammad’s 
life resulted from existential pressures from outside the 
community, pressures that had to be met. For example, 
Muslims had to defend themselves in an attack on 
them that resulted in the Battle of Badr. After the pass- 
ing of the Prophet, external, and even internal, strife 
posed a danger to the welfare of the community. In 
that context, the primary concern was survival and sur- 
vival could only be ensured through preemptive and 
defensive acts of war. As the first caliph and successor 
of the Prophet, Abu Bakr himself had to initiate battles, 
the most significant of those being against a false 
prophet and against tribes who refused to pay gakah 
even though they had voluntarily accepted Islam. Vic- 
tory had to be the goal; defeat would have resulted in 
the breakup of the Muslim community. 

Zayed Yasin, a valedictorian student at Harvard 
University, expressed it best in his speech at the 2002 


graduation ceremony, which was originally titled “My 
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American Jihad" but later changed to “Of Faith and 
Citizenship: My American Jihad" after student pro- 
tests. Yasin said": 

*Jihad, in its truest and purest form, the form to which 

all Muslims aspire, is the determination to do right, to do 

justice even against your own interests. It is an individual 

struggle for personal moral behavior. Especially today, it 

is a struggle that exists on many levels: self-purification 

and awareness, public service and social justice. On a 

global scale, it is a struggle involving people of all ages, 

colors, and creeds, for control of the Big Decisions: not 

only who controls what piece of land, but more im- 

portantly, who gets medicine, who can eat." 

Context is the key to understanding what Abu 
Bakr's words would mean to us today. What could the 
Qur'anic subtext of Abu Bakr's words be? The wide 
scope of the meaning that Qur'an attributes to the 
word “Jihad” is illustrated by its reference to parental 
relations, as far removed as could be from an aggres- 
sive war. The key word in this verse is jahadaka’ (Literal 
translation: do jihad against you; contextual meaning: 


endeavor to make you). 


*Now we have enjoined upon man goodness towards 
his parents; yet should they endeavor to make thee ascribe di- 
vinity, side by side with Me, to something which thy 
mind cannot accept, obey them not: it is unto Me that 
you all must return, whereupon I shall make you under- 
stand all that you were doing.” (Emphasis added)" 


This constant struggle, endeavor, effort, confron- 


tation, or fight by just and appropriate means to 
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achieve a better situation (“path of God") is what the 
Divine command calls for. In the absence of a re- 
sponse from Muslim polity, Abu Bakr warns, God will 
respond by removing the honor that is due to a com- 
munity of obedience, thus striking them “with humili- 
ation.” The “American Jihad" of Zayed Yasin 
juxtaposes striving for justice with seeking approval of 
God. A desire for justice may necessitate Jihad and the 


aim of Jihad can only be to secure justice. 
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‘When obscene things spread 
among any nation, calamities 
generally continued to descend 

upon them.” 


7 DECENCY 


armonious and peaceful relationships be- 
tween people in a society or nation demand 
mutual respect and consideration. Respect 
and consideration lead to decency in behavior toward 
one another and toward the community. Decency re- 
quires that members of that community are aware and 
respectful of what is acceptable, and what is not ac- 
ceptable, in individual behavior. 

Decency is contagious. When one behaves with de- 
cency toward another, the other generally responds in 
kind, and those in the orbit of the other also respond 
in a way that is decent. Bonds of concern and care for 
one another - the glue that transforms a crowd into a 
community - become stronger and less susceptible to 
be broken by any adversity. 

Obscenity is contagious, too. 

Obscenity is more than the “flip side" of the de- 
cency coin. In its most common form, obscenity is 
what appeals to the prurient side of human nature, and 


is, as an American court said in 1957, "utterly without 
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redeeming social importance." 

Obscenity can be what is said or what is done that 
violates generally accepted standards of morality in a 
society. Such standards extend beyond what is prurient 
to that which is a social or economic function, for ex- 
ample. One can speak of an extreme conflict or a dis- 
honest transaction as being obscene if it grossly 
violates prevailing socio-cultural norms. As people re- 
spond to decency with decency, people may respond 
to obscenity with obscenity or numbness to increasing 
obscenity. 

The Qur’an uses the word obscenity to describe at 
least three actions, one specific and two more general. 
It refers to the homosexual practice prevalent among 
the people of Lot (Lut in Qur’an) as being against na- 
ture and worse than any other action of any other peo- 
ple. It refers to adultery as an abomination, and false 
slander as deserving of grievous suffering. While in the 
case of the people of Lot, the Qur’an (54:34), as well as 
the Bible (Genesis 19 ), refer to a specific punishment 
for all of them, in other cases they proscribe punish- 
ment only for individuals who engage in those of- 
fences. 

Abu Bakr warned his followers that the practice of 
obscenity had consequences, and those consequences 
could result in calamities that could destroy the fabric 


of a community or polity. Even when obscenity is 
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acted upon in absolute privacy, it weakens the moral 
fabric of the individual. Just as a chain is as strong as 
its weakest link, one or a group of individuals can, by 
their obscene behavior, weaken the society of which 
they are a part. 

What does his admonition of obscenity and its 
consequences as calamities have to do with Abu Bakr's 
practice of leadership? For one thing, leaders must set 
examples of the behavior they hold in high esteem and 
show by example that they shun behavior they con- 
demn or warn people against. They must themselves 
act with decency, promote decency, expect decency, 
enact decency and reward decency. But they must do 
more than that. They must actively promote by exam- 
ple, by persuasion, by setting expectations, and by es- 
tablishing rules as necessary, desirable behavior in the 
populace. To make all that happen, leadership must 
rest in the hands of decent people. 

As opposed to other pronouncements in his ser- 
mon, Abu Bakr does not make an action statement on 
obscenity. He makes an observation in clear terms, 
conveying his commitment to ensure that his people 
do not face calamities that may come about because of 
their indulgence in obscenities. 

Fast forward to the times we live in. Obscenity is 


all around us. We don't have to go looking for it. It 
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looks for, and finds, 4s. We make laws to guard our- 
selves from it, yet we keep losing that battle. Slowly, 
but surely, acceptance of some degree of obscenity 
creeps into our culture. Standards loosen, resistance 
weakens, and norms are no longer recognized, some- 
times in the name of progress or modernity. 

Obscenity cheapens the value of another person or 
another perspective in the eyes of the perpetrator. This 
enables the perpetrator to justify their actions and con- 
tinue to indulge in obscene behavior. It may seem far- 
fetched but, as one person or one collective continues 
to see another person or another collective as unwor- 
thy of respect and dignity, “obscene” conduct spills 
over in many areas of social comportment. Businesses 
may resort to "obscene" profits and nations may con- 
duct “obscene” wars. 

In modern times, in multicultural societies, the ten- 
sion between a definition of obscenity that corrodes 
the moral fabric and the practice of obscenity that em- 
anates from a freedom to express oneself in words or 
conduct is ever present. This tension pits the right of 
the individual against that of the collective. Who sets 
the guidelines and guardrails that protect the collective 
from the corrosive damage done by the individual, or 
is there no harm that the individual can cause except to 
themselves? 

In saying, “When obscene things spread among 
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any nation, calamities generally continued to descend 
upon them,” Abu Bakr indicates that the behavior of 
an individual can have influence on other individuals 
and thus spread into the whole nation as a collective. 
Obscenity then becomes a national trait and invites ca- 
lamities - breakdown of the social order in the least - 
that are damaging to the nation's higher ideals and best 


interest. 
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“As long as I obey Allah and 
His messenger, you should obey 
me, and if I do not obey Allah 
and His messenger, then obedi- 

ence to me is not incumbent 


upon уой.” 


8 SOVEREIGNITY 


T o individual is absolute in their power or au- 
| | thority to demand absolute obedience. No 
person may pretend to represent or speak 
for an authority above them. No kings or emperors, no 
conquerors or autocrats, no heads of state or govern- 
ments are absolved from a limit to their demand for 
obedience. Their right to be obeyed by their followers 
springs from and is dependent on their own example 
and compliance in their relationship with the higher au- 
thority from whom they derive their right and whom 
they are obligated to obey. In other words, "Do as I 
do". 

The crucial point that Abu Bakr makes is that he is 
himself subject to commandments from a higher au- 
thority. The legitimacy of his own authority is circum- 
scribed by his obedience to those commandments. 1f 
he fails to obey the higher authority, he forfeits his own 
authority to be obeyed. The flip side of this legitimacy 
is that followers have a responsibility, not simply the 


tight, to hold their leader responsible to be faithful and 
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compliant to that authority. 

What or who is that higher authority? Abu Bakr 
makes it clear that he owes obedience to his Creator 
and to the Creator's messenger through whom the Cre- 
ator rightfully demands obedience. If he does not rule 
over his followers and govern them and demand obe- 
dience from them in the light of what God has or- 
dained through His revelation and through His 
messengers, the Prophets Moses, Jesus and Muham- 
mad among them, he cannot and will not rightfully de- 
mand that he himself be obeyed. In fact, he should be 
advised and admonished, if necessary, to bring home 
this underlying tenet of the relationship between the 
ruler and the ruled. 

The principle that Abu Bakr lays down in this mes- 
sage to the Muslim community, over which he had just 
been elected to serve as a caliph, is a principle that is 
applicable to, and reverberates through, all human sys- 
tems of governance, from ancient to modern. The 
higher authority may be a different scripture or a dif- 
ferent tradition, or a set of agreements within a society 
or a polity, such as a constitution or a set of laws that 
binds them together. In the latter case, a ruler, chosen 
in any manner, will be bound by that document of laws 
and rules and regulations. For example, in contempo- 
rary parlance and in a secular society, the governor will 


be subject to the “rule of law", where law represents 
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the higher authority that deserves and demands the 
governor's own obedience before the governor can de- 
mand obedience from those they govern. 

From the Qur'anic perspective, the injunction to 
believers to “Obey Allah and obey the Messenger and 


»xlv 


those in authority among you...""" also implies that all 
obedience to all three must be in harmony with one 
another. God's command, the Messenger's actions and 
explanations, and what leaders of the community ask, 
must all be in harmony. If “those of you in authority” 
demand what the Messenger has not done or approved 
or what God has not commanded or permitted, that 
sense of harmony is violated. When that happens, obe- 
dience is not required; in fact, advice and admonition 
may be the right course of action. 

Again, in contemporary parlance, in seculat, or 
multi-religious and multicultural societies, governing 
documents representing laws that have been ordained 
by popular will represent the authority that all govern- 
ing establishments must obey, and the governed have 
the right to challenge any orders that violate the gov- 
erning documents. Of course, there is a tension in the 
exercise of the rule of law if the law itself is not in har- 
mony with the yet higher authority of a Deity, a Creator 
whom most members of that polity may recognize and 
worship. That tension is displayed in the constant 


struggle within a society to reformulate and refine law 
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to come as close as possible to a common understand- 
ing of Divine commandments and to accommodate 
one another’s degree of commitment to, and compli- 
ance with, the same. Different scriptures and different 
traditions may motivate different sets of personal val- 
ues and different understanding of what is ethical and 
moral. 

The basic message remains. Obedience to a leader 
is contingent on the leader’s adherence to the sovereign 
authority that followers recognize as such. In Preface 
to his The Caliphate of Man: popular sovereignty in modern 
Islamic thought, Andrew March™ opines that: 

“Divine command is not just a constraint on human 

freedom, and human freedom is not just the absence of 

divine command. ... God is the principal agent and ac- 

tor, and the first response of the people-as-deputy is a 

passive and receptive one.” 

God is Sovereign, the dominant power and the su- 
preme authority, with powers unlimited and beyond in- 
terference by other than Himself. The ruler demands 
obedience from the ruled only in conjunction with the 


ruler’s own obedience to the Sovereign. 


жж 


"Now stand for prayer." 
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eadership must have a purpose. Leaders must 

lead their followers to a goal that not only 

serves their best interest, but also meets their 
highest ideals. Having laid down the maxims of his 
leadership, Abu Bakr concluded his inaugural sermon 
with a call that encapsulated the essence of that pur- 
pose. 

“Now stand for prayer" is how the imam leading 
an Islamic prayer service calls the worshipers behind 
him to stand up in straight rows so that the prayer may 
begin. The call also affirms that worshipping God is 
the end goal, the final objective, and the essence of all 
actions to which Abu Bakr had exhorted the commu- 
nity to commit itself. Abu Bakr sought no adulation for 
himself, but obedience to God alone. 

“Now stand for prayer" in a collective act of wor- 
ship also bound the ruler and the ruled into a shared 
compact, surrendeting to the sovereignty of one undis- 
puted Lord of both. This call and this prayer ritual 


strengthened not only the compact of obedience but 
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also set the direction of their common spiritual jour- 
ney. The caliph was not only a temporal leader but also 
a guide that, as far as was humanly possible, acted as 
the vicegerent of the Prophet himself. The other 
Rightly Guided caliphs continued the practice of lead- 
ing collective prayer service in the Prophet’s Mosque 
in Medina, the city that continued to serve as the capital 
of the Islamic polity. 

Centuries earlier, God charged Moses with con- 
fronting the Pharaoh and demanding that he let the Is- 
raelites, whom the Pharaoh had enslaved, leave Egypt 
with Moses. The charge was clear. It was also heavy. 
Moses asked for God’s help to make his burden easier, 
remove the impediment of his tongue, and grant the 
partnership of his brother Aaron. In doing so, Moses 
also stated clearly that his purpose in asking for God’s 
help was that “we may exalt You much and remember 
You much.” 

God responded by saying “Granted is your prayer, 
O’ Musa, 

In granting Moses' prayer, God validates Moses' 
understanding that the ultimate purpose of one's obe- 
dience and service to God's command is to praise and 
remember Him, and to worship Him. Conversely, the 
best way to worship God is to obey Him and praise 
Him, which Moses had desired to do. 
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As we have seen in this short sermon, humility, ac- 
countability, truthfulness, and justice form the quad- 
rangle of a vision that Abu Bakr conveys to the 
community. He builds on that vision to create a whole- 
some relationship in which the leader and the led are 
driven by a shared purpose. À shared purpose calls for 
acknowledging everyone's effort in a collective venture 
and suppressing one's own desire for acclaim. Harvard 
Business School professor Linda Hill and co-authors 
write in Collective Genius: the art and practice of leading inno- 


xlviii, 


vation 
“Purpose--not the leader, authority, or power--is what 
creates and animates a community ... It is what makes 
people willing to do the hard tasks of innovation to- 


gether and work through the inevitable conflict and ten- 
sion.” 
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10 CONCLUSION 


s has been noted before, inaugural addresses 

by leaders of nations lay out a vision and offer 

clues to how their vision will drive their lead- 
ership in governance. Abu Bakr's vision was service to 
his people. It was a vision rooted in humility and in 
obedience to the Creator of all. He would translate his 
vision into principles of his leadership and governance 
through the practice of justice, accountability, truthful- 
ness, and decency. This short book has dealt with each 
of the principles as coded in the few sentences of Abu 
Bakr’s short inaugural sermon after his elevation to his 
new role. 

It is important to recognize the solemnity and pro- 
found significance of this sermon. This was the first 
time in the life of the nascent Muslim polity, so aptly 
organized by Prophet Muhammad, the Messenger of 
God, that an ordinary human being would govern that 
polity, without the benefit of direct Divine revelation. 
The Prophet had taught and demonstrated how Mus- 


lims should live among themselves and in the broader 
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community, but would those who followed remain true 
to his teachings and example? Abu Bakr's sermon was 
laying down the social contours of how the Muslim 
polity should be governed for all time to come. 

Abu Bakr was followed as caliph by Umar, Uthman 
and Ali, before the string was broken. Muslims recog- 
nize these first four caliphs as the Rightly Guided Ca- 
liphs. They were followed by rulers who lost touch 
with the core of prophetic teaching and Abu Bakr's vi- 
sion, even key Qur'anic precepts, by instituting hered- 
itary dynastic rule over the Muslim polity. Over the 
centuries, Muslims have struggled to restore a social 
contract with their rulers that is rooted in the core prin- 
ciples laid down by Abu Bakr in his inaugural sermon 
— humility, accountability, truthfulness, and justice - 
with limited success. 

Indiana University professor Asma Afsaruddin 
laments the “amnesia” that has afflicted con- 
temporary Muslim societies in failing to see in the 
example of the Rightly Guide Caliphs, a compact be- 
tween the ruler and the ruled that would serve 
Muslims well in the modern world of democratic self- 


rule. Afsaruddin writes: ** 


“Muslims should make a habit of studying their earliest 
history more closely, in order to reclaim and reenact the 
principles of sound governance evident during that pe- 
riod. Today these principles will be identified as condu- 
cive to democracy." 
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The Practice of Leadership 


Leadership is complex, but leadership is also time- 
less. Its secrets may be around us as well as bound in 
the folds of history. As we pry loose leadership lessons 
in this extraordinary sermon from the historical rec- 
ords, we can find new meanings that illuminate the 
context of our time and space. 

The practice of good leadership is rewarding. The 
Prophet Muhammad (peace be upon him) is reported 
to have said: 


"The inhabitants of Paradise are of three types: someone 

who wields authority and is just and fair; someone who 

is truthful and has been endowed with power to do good 

deeds; and the person who is merciful and kind-hearted 

toward (all people). . ." Sahih Musliml 

University of Delaware Professor Muqtedar Khan" 
writes of the concept and practice of ihsan as the foun- 
dation for public policy and good governance. Ihsan 
epitomizes good works done in the best way. This is 
expected of everyday people engaged in everyday ac- 
tivities of life as well as of leaders and change makers 
engaged in the practice of governance and service. 
Each of the declarations that Abu Bakr makes illus- 
trates the essence of zbsan. 

The habit of doing good works done in the best 
Way cannot be compartmentalized. A leader cannot 


Tr ‘ce jt i ivate 
practice ihsan in public life and not practice it in priv 
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life. Nor can the practice of зал be confined to a par- 
ticular station in life or a particular level of responsibil- 
ity. The Reverend Martin Luther King, Jr. pointed to 
this all-encompassing nature of doing good works in 
the best way when he told students at Philadelphia's 
Barratt Junior High School six months before his as- 
sassination": 

“If it falls your lot to be a street sweeper, sweep streets 

like Michelangelo painted pictures, sweep streets like 

Beethoven composed music, sweep streets like Leon- 

tyne Price sings before the Metropolitan Opera. Sweep 

streets like Shakespeare wrote poetry. Sweep streets so 
well that all the hosts of heaven and earth will have to 
pause and say: Here lived a great street sweeper who 
swept his job well. If you can't be a pine at the top of the 

hill, be a shrub in the valley. Be the best little shrub on 

the side of the hill." 

Perhaps King was inspired by what Prophet Mu- 
hammad had said: “Verily, Allah has prescribed excel- 
lence in everything." Or, what the Bible teaches: 

“Finally, brethren, whatever is true, whatever is honora- 

ble, whatever is right, whatever is pure, whatever is 

lovely, whatever is of good repute, if there is any excel- 


lence and if anything worthy of praise, dwell on these 
things." 


The Vision Driven Compact 


The inaugural sermon of Abu Bakr was that of a 
new elected leader outlining his vision and making a 


compact with followers. The vision was grounded in 
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justice: “The weak, amongst you is strong in my sight. I will 
surely try to remove his pain and suffering. And the strong 
amongst you às weak to me I will, Allah willing, realize the right 
Jrom him fully.” The compact was grounded in account- 
ability: *...2/ I do the right thing, help me and if I do wrong, 
then put me straight.” 

A vision driven compact is what leadership is all 
about. Even though Abu Bakr was a political and spir- 
itual leader - the first ever that the nascent Muslim pol- 
ity in Medina had experienced - the core of his sermon 
is pertinent to all groups and situations in which human 
beings struggle to accomplish their goals. A vision- 
driven compact is a road map to success. 

In organizations large and small and even in per- 
sonal endeavors, not much can be achieved without a 
compact that binds people together to work in har- 
mony and for a singular purpose. A group that lacks 
the glue that binds them into a team will soon lose fo- 
cus, scatter their resources and miss their targets. The 
glue that Abu Bakr was hinting at is the singular ability 
of the leader to focus on doing what is right, seeking 
the unique talents and abilities of group members, 
while being conscious of one’s own limitations. Not 
only that, but one should be seeking advice and correc- 
tion from group members when the leader goes wrong. 
A good leader is not absorbed in their own personal 


accomplishment, but in doing what is right and what 
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will lead to the group's best interests. 

The compact between the leader and the followers, 
members in a group, can only be driven by group's vi- 
sion, which in Abu Bakr's case was a society based on 
unbiased egalitarian justice. The purpose of any en- 
deavor is not simply the journey but arriving at the de- 
sired destination. À clear vision helps determine where 
the group is headed. The nature of the vision is like the 
view of the receding horizon. One may not quite get 
there but one is headed in the right direction. 

The Vision directed compact is the leader's most 


valuable asset. 


The Future of Leadership 


In the world around us, near and far, these are 
times of tension and uncertainty, and clashes over 
rights, responsibilities and indeed challenges to para- 
digms of governance prevalent in modern nation 
states. We are left to wonder what the future of the 
relationship between the governors and the governed 
may be. 

Will leaders and rulers of nations acquire authority 
through popular will of their people freely expressed, 
or will they usurp it through manipulation or subver- 
sion? Will they exercise humility in service to their peo- 
ple, or will they indulge in arrogance of power? Will 
they recognize their accountability to those whom they 
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are expected to serve, or will their rule be propelled by 
their whims and personal interests? Will they seek their 
people's loyalty through truthfulness, or will they seek 
loyalty and obedience through deception and false- 
hood? 

Will they uphold the exercise of justice for all, or 
will they subvert it by favoritism or the quest for per- 
sonal gain? Will they exercise and exhort decency, or 
will they practice and promote what is abhorrent and 
destructive to their societies? Will they recognize the 
sovereignty of a supreme power over them, or will they 
presume that they have no bounds to their authority 
over the populace they rule? Will there be a higher pur- 
pose in how they govern and lead, or will they steer the 
course in their personal short-term interests alone? 

In the few sentences of his inaugural sermon, Abu 
Bakr answered these questions for himself and indeed 
for generations to come. 

The conscientious exercise of authority, humility, 
accountability, truthfulness, justice, decency, sover- 
eignty and purpose is what Abu Bakr would have us 
commit ourselves to, both the leaders and the led. 
These are rungs of the ladder and steps on the scaffold 
as we seek to strengthen our societies, from our neigh- 
borhoods to nation states at home and around the 
world. These are words that must continue to ring in 


Our ears. 
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